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With the continual increases in the cost 

of printing, we begin to wonder how 
much longer local societies will be able to 
produce volumes of such high standard as 
that just issued by the Historical Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire (Transactions, 
vol. 102). While the editor warns his con- 
tributors that some delay in publication is 
inevitable, we are certain that subscribers 
will have no cause for complaint either with 
the scholarship or with the variety of the 
papers now presented. Professor Varley’s 
account (68 pp.) of the excavations of the 
Castle Ditch at Eddisbury undertaken as 
long ago as 1935-8 is an important com- 
munication which will command the atten- 
tion of a wide circle of archaeologists. His 
admirable text is illustrated with an 
abundance of maps, plans, sections and 
photographs, the latter being of technical 
as well as of general interest. Mr. Rupert 
Jarvis deals with the Head Port of Chester 
and with Liverpool as its Creek and 
Member, a title which seems at first sight to 
be in the wrong order, but as the author's 
first reference to Chester is in 1212 and 
another century was to elapse before a col- 
lector of customs was to be appointed at 
Liverpool, the reason is somewhat clearer. 
The importance of Mr. Jarvis’ paper is to 
show that while the relations between the two 
ports conform more or less to a pattern 
known to students of maritime history, there 
were some peculiarities which he explains 
most competently. Studies of the effect of 
the Elizabethan Poor Law legislation are 
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always valuable when applied to specific 
areas, and Dr. Alfred Fessler has written an 
excellent paper on this subject which he has 
based mainly on documents in the Lancashire 
Record Office. 

The Cheshire ecclesiologist will welcome 
the continuation of Mr. Raymond Richards’ 
series on the chapels in that county and he 
deals fully with four more; the list of pew 
occupants of St. George, Carrington, and 
their annual rents in 1759 is a pleasant record 
to discover. Robert Adam and his work at 
Woolton Hall is considered by Mr. S. A. 
Harris, and this is supplemented by 
Mr. Sharpe France who gives an edited 
version of a conveyance of the property in 
1771. A short but informative paper on 
Lancashire Justices of the Peace in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries comes 
from Mr. R. Somerville, and adds to our 
knowledge on the early records of the 
administration of justice, a subject which has 
occupied the attention of Mrs. B. H. Putnam 
and others during the past few years. 

We need scarcely add that this splendid 
volume, in its usual attractive binding, is of 
much more than local interest. Even if 
printing costs reduce the length of sub- 
sequent issues, we are confident that the 
editor will not allow the high standard of the 
contributions to deteriorate. 


“J HOLD it as a Truth,’ wrote the 

Rev. William Cole to Dr. Lort, “ that 
all true genuine Antiquaries have a Spice or 
Dash in Favour of Mother Church.” That 
Sir James Mann is a true genuine Antiquary, 
who will dare to deny? That he has such 
a Spice or Dash appears in his last year’s 
Anniversary Address to the Society of 
Antiquaries. In that address (reprinted in 
Vol. XXI of the Antiquaries Journal, 
Nos. 3-4) he drew attention to the serious 
financial position in which the Church of 
England finds itself and, in particular, to 
the problem of the maintenance of its 
cathedral and parish churches. Taking a 
step which befits the President of a learned 
Society which has always cared lovingly for 
our ancient churches (and which 160 years 
ago blackballed the architect Wyatt for his 
evil doings at Worcester and Salisbury), he 
has done what some time ago he did for 
English country houses by calling together 
an ad hoc committee which, though 
informal, will be none the less influential. 
As he points out, the State will sooner or 
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later have to be asked to help. In most 
Continental countries the maintenance of 
religious monuments historiques is recog- 
nized as the duty of the State, and the 
peculiar position of Ecclesia Anglicana as a 
national church should render the assumption 
of such responsibility an easy matter. 

Most of the contributors to this volume 
have, in the Psalmist’s phrase, lien amongst 
the pots. Mr. Felix Oswald writes upon the 
adoption of the volute in late Arretine and 
early Gaulish ware, and Mr. J. P. Gillam 
upon a type of Romano-British cooking-pot 
common in northern England, to which he 
gives the convenient and appropriate title of 
“Dales ware.” Mr. K. M. Richardson and 
Miss Alison Dunn’s account of their explora- 
tion of the Iron Age site at Chinnor Common 
is largely concerned with their finds of 
pottery, some of which had a fine type of 
arcaded decoration not found elsewhere, 
while Mr. G. C. Dunning and Miss Aileen 
Fox have made in the bombed centre of 
Exeter a find of twelfth-century pottery 
which includes red-painted ware that must 
have been imported from Lower Normandy. 

Of particular interest is Mr. M. R. 
Holmes’s article upon those mottled stone- 
ware vessels, with bearded masks as their 
principal decoration, which were so largely 
imported from the Rhineland to serve as 
tavern-crockery in Tudor and Stuart London. 
It was another Fellow of the Society, one 
William Chaffers, who a century ago 
popularised the notion that jovial mask and 
generously rounded jug satirised the features 
and the corpulence of Cardinal Bellarmine. 
But Mr. Holmes quotes Fynes Morison to 
show that the Cardinal was “leane of body 
. . . with a long visage and a little sharpe 
beard ” and points out that this type of vessel 
was current in the Rhineland before ever the 
Cardinal set about the hammering of 
heretics. Though the vessels were called 
Bellarmines as early as 1634, he is quite 
certain that the name had nothing to do with 
the faces upon their spouts. If, which is by 
no means uncertain, they were portraits of 
anybody, he thinks it more likely that 
they represented some such champion of 
the Reformation as Occolampadius or 
Frederick III of Saxony. 


AMERICAN and other contributors are 

gratefully requested to note the Editor’s 
one and only address, as given on page 111 
in heavy type. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








BYRON’S KNOWLEDGE OF DANIEL 
BOONE’S WILDERNESS 
PATRIARCHY 


Wit a pack train for his family and his 

household goods, Daniel Boone 
moved to Spanish territory west of the 
Mississippi, in 1795, at the age of sixty-one. 
Welcomed by the Spaniards, who gave him 
a grant of land, he settled in the Missouri 
valley, and gradually collected about him a 
small tribe of followers, descendants and 
old friends from Kentucky and the Caro- 
linas. In 1800 the Spaniards made him 
Commandant of the district, the sole officer 
of state in the neighbourhood. He died 
there in 1820, long after United States occu- 
pation of the area, in a stone house that he 
and his son Nathan had built (with the aid 
of slave labour). 

In Byron’s Don Juan, Canto VIII, 
Stanzas 61-67, there is a remarkable digres- 
sion from the spirited account of the Siege 
of Ismail to a description of the idyllic life 
of the group of American backwoodsmen 
who lived under Boone’s headship. (That 
the life was actually as raw and crude as on 
any wild frontier goes without saying.) Miss 
Boyd in her excellent study, Byron’s Don 
Juan, accounted for Byron’s knowledge of 
this colony by citing a caller from America, 
a young man named Coolidge, who visited 
Byron at Ravenna in 1821. 

He pumped Coolidge for tales of the 

American wilderness, and among other 

narratives, the young man related ‘that 

of Daniel Boon [sic], the backwoodsman 

of Kentucky, which made a strong im- 

pression upon him.’ Boone, then, was 

chosen as the good modern hero, the 
natural man, to counterbalance bloody 

Suvaroff (. . . and other military heroes 

of civilization),? 

Coolidge was to send some books about 
Boone to Byron; whether he did so is un- 


_ A good short description of Boone’s life there 
is in E. Douglas Branch, Westward, The romance 
of the American frontier (New York and London, 
1938), 291-295. 

* Elizabeth French Boyd, Byron’s Don Juan, 
A critical study (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
1945), 79-80. 
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known.’ He would have had time to do 
so, because he came in June or July of 1821 
and Canto VIII was not begun until at 
jeast a year later. In Byron’s Detached 
Thoughts he mentioned Coolidge’s visit but 
not the subject of their talk. In a letter to 
Moore, 5 July, 1821, Coolidge was described 
as a Bostonian and a friend of Irving, and 
Byron said that Irving was a subject of the 
conversation. Coolidge later said they 
spoke of Boone. 

There is, however, another consciously 
asserted source for these lines on Boone and 
his followers. Henry Marie Brackenridge 
had written Views of Louisiana, published 
in 1814. A second edition was printed in 
1817. In the book he described Boone’s 
small utopia. Brackenridge’s next book was 
Recollections of persons and places in the 
West (Pittsburgh, 1834), covering the first 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of his 
life. A second edition, much augmented, 
was published at Philadelphia in 1868. In 
this edition he made the following claim: 

These essays [first appearing in the news- 

papers of St. Louis, Missouri] were after- 

ward collected in a volume, with the title 
of ‘ Views of Louisiana,’ thus aspiring to 
the ambitious distinction of authorship. 

I may perhaps be pardoned for saying 

that this youthful production was favour- 

ably mentioned both by the London 

Quarterly and the Edinburgh Review, 

and that an extract from it in one of 

them, relating to Colonel Boon [sic] and 
his companions settled around him in the 

Missouri wilderness, gave the hint to a 

beautiful passage in the Don Juan of 

Lord Byron. 

Obviously Brackenridge was writing this 
passage from memory and not from notes 
or a copy of the review, as shown by his use 
of the phrase “in one of them;” if he wrote 
from a source other than his memory he 
would have named the review. I have been 
unable to find any reference to Views of 
Louisiana in the Quarterly Review for the 
years 1814-1823 although it may conceiv- 
ably have been obscurely mentioned in an 
article on another subject. Brackenridge’s 
use of the title London Quarterly would be 
usual, since the Quarterly Review appeared 
in the United States as the London 


* Thid., 168. 
*The Works of Lord Byron in Verse and Prose, 
ed. Fitz Green Halleck, 2v. in 1 (Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 1847), I, 268-269, 180. 


Quarterly Review, beginning with volume 
LII 


In the Edinburgh Review, the Views of 
Louisiana was mentioned® as one of four 
books on the Mississippi basin, reviewed 
en bloc. A vivid paragraph on the break- 
ing of a river levee in floodtime was quoted 
from Brackenridge’s, but not a word on 
Boone and friends. 

Thus the external evidence does not sup- 
port Brackenridge’s memory of his own re- 
views, forty-one years after the publication 
of his second edition. But it does establish 
that his book was published to readers in 
the British Isles. 

Internal evidence is a little more promis- 
ing. A comparison of what Byron and 
Brackenridge wrote about Boone’s settle- 
ment is useful for showing some very 
interesting similarities. 

Thus Brackenridge: 

. . . in this territory, there are many ster- 

ling characters. Amongst others, I men- 

tion with pleasure, that brave and 
adventurous North Carolinian, who 
makes so distinguished a figure in the 
history of Kentucky, the venerable col. 

Boon [sic]. This respectable old man, in 

the eighty-fifth year of his age, resides 

on Salt river, up the Missouri, at the 
settmelent [sic] I have before mentioned 

{p. 211]. He is surrounded by about forty 

families, who respect him as a father, and 

who live under a kind of patriarchal 
government, ruled by his advice and 
example. They are not necessitous per- 
sons, who have fled for their crimes or 
misfortunes, like those that gathered unto 

David, in the cave of Adullam; they all 

live well, and possess the necessaries and 

comforts of life, as they could wish. They 
retired through choice. Perhaps they 

acted wisely in placing themselves at a 

distance from the deceit and turbulence 

of the world. They enjoy an uninter- 
rupted quiet, and a real comfort in their 
little society, beyond the sphere of that 
larger society, where government is neces- 
sary; where without walls of adamant, 
and bands of iron, the Anarch Fiend, or 
the Monster Despotism, would trample 
their security, their happiness, and their 
dearest possessions under foot. Here they 
are truly free; exempt from the vexing 
duties and impositions, even of the best 


* Edinburgh Review, XXXII (1819), 231-248. The 
quotation is on page 241. 
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governments; they are neither assailed by 
the madness of ambition, nor tortured by 
the poison of party spirit. Is not this one 
of the most powerful incentives, which 
impels the wandering Anglo-American, 
to bury himself in the midst of the wilder- 
ness?® 
And Byron: 
LXI 


Of the great names, which in our faces stare, 
The General Boon [sic], back-woodsman of 
Kentucky, 
Was happiest among mortals anywhere ; 


LXV 


He was not all alone: around him grew 
A sylvan tribe of children of the chase, 
Whose young, unwaken’d world was ever new, 
Nor sword nor sorrow yet had left a trace 
On her unwrinkled brow, nor could you view 
A frown on nature’s or on human face ;— 
The free-born forest found and kept them free, 
And fresh as is a torrent or a tree. 


LXVI 


And tall and strong and swift of foot were they, 
Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions, 
Because their thoughts had never been the prey 
Of care or gain: the green woods were their 
portions ; 
No sinking spirits told them they 
No fashion made them apes o 
tions ; 
Simple they were, not savage ; and their rifles, 
Though very true, were not yet used for trifles. 


LXVII 


Motion was in their days, rest in their slumbers, 
And cheerfulness the handmaid of their toil ; 
Nor yet too many nor too few their numbers ; 
mae could not make their hearts her 
soil : 
The lust which stings, the splendour which 
encumbers, 
With the free foresters divide no spoil ; 
Serene, not sullen, were the solitudes 
Of this unsighing people of the woods. 


The parallel, though striking, does not 
quite carry conviction in the absence of 
more complete external evidence, but it 
suggests that Byron may have read Bracken- 


* Henry Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana, 
2d ed. (Baltimore, 1817), 214-215. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this small essay, 
but one can not help wondering whether these were 
the thoughts which went through the mind of 
Boone’s cousin, neighbor, and companion, when 
indicted for murder by a Grand Jury of whom 
only one could read and write (he was acquitted). 
This same cousin was once robbed of his clothing 
in the winter by a band of Indians, who left him 
naked to freeze. He survived by killing a hibernat- 
ing bear and wearing its raw skin for three days 
while walking back to Boone’s settlement where 
he would safe from ‘“‘ the Anarch Fiend.”’— 
Branch, op. cit., 292-294. 


rew gray ; 
her distor- 
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ridge’s book or an extract on Boone's 
wilderness patriarchy in some as yet un- 
identified British publication. Certainly 
Brackenridge could reasonably believe he 
saw his idea elaborated in Don Juan. His 
claim seems stronger than Coolidge’s, who 
offers only his word after the fact. Bracken- 
ridge’s book was certainly publicized to 
British readers four years before Canto 
VIII was written. 
MARSHALL SMELSER. 


University of Notre Dame. 


CALVERLEY: MYRTLE AND 
TAMARISK 


RECENTLY I bought for a few pence a 

good, clean copy with memoir of all 
Calverley’s writings, and was glad to renew 
my acquaintance with them. He died in 
1884 in the prime of life, and then he had 
been cut short in his active career for many 
years by a fall on the ice. But his books 
had brought him a secure reputation as one 
of the most gifted and brilliant men of his 
time. All this at so cheap a rate! But no 
one is surprised at the reduction of the 
Victorians to-day. 

Calverley was masterly in his light verse, 
his parodies, and classical translations, 
also, the D.N.B. puts it, as an athlete. At 
Harrow he was conspicuous for his 
hazardous jumping and_ extraordinary 
quickness in producing the Latin elegiacs 
then, before the rise of science, generally 
demanded. Going to Balliol with a scholar- 
ship, he teased the dons with his uncon- 
ventional behaviour and a consummate 
dexterity in retort which left them speech- 
less. He had won the Varsity prize for 
Latin hexameters on a set subject before he 
was turned out of Oxford, nearly succeed- 
ing in printing a description of himself as 
“prope ejectus.” He then went to Cam- 
bridge, to win two prizes of a similar sort. 
In his renderings, both into and from the 
classics, he covered a much wider range 
than any of his contemporaries. Two of 
his printed reviews show the very high stan- 
dard he expected translators to reach, which 
included “word-accuracy.” I’ve read all 


this work with great pleasure and was sur- 
prised to find him in Greek and Latin 
steadily confusing the myrtle and tamarisk. 
This was not like his tenacious memory, 
and so good a scholar could not be expected 
to put the claims of scansion above every- 
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thing else. If the corre name of a plant 
were ugly—say, for instance, “ cudweed "— 
he might have avoided it. But there is 
nothing to be urged against “tamarisk.” 
It is used by Tennyson. The myrtle, 
myrtus, and tamarisk, now tamarix, both 
with corresponding Greek words, are well 
known in this country. Tamarix is once 
used by Lucan. Otherwise, the name for it 
in the classics is myrica, now handed over 
in botany to the Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle, 
which has catkins and does not belong to 
the family of myrtles. But, if Calverley 
had possessed any learning of that sort, he 
could hardly have indulged in his constant 
confusion. In ‘ Fly Leaves’ he exposes the 
behaviour of ‘The Schoolmaster’ who 
takes his little boy for a country walk and 
loses no chance to supply such information 
as 

The purple is heather (Erica) ; 

The yellow gorse—call’d sometimes ‘ whin.” 

Calverley translated ali the Idylls of 
Theocritus and all the Eclogues of Virgil, 
and these poems with ‘ Lycidas,’ which he 
did into Latin, form a little connected series. 
Virgil borrows from Theocritus and Milton 
from Virgil. The three use the pastoral 
convention of shepherds singing among 
their sheep and goats about their love, their 
sorrows, and high hopes. Here is the 
evidence of confusion I am quoting. 

It may be well to explain that it would 
be difficult to find two shrubs more 
different in appearance than the myrtle and 
tamarisk. The myrtle is sturdy and solid 
enough to grow in the open, though it may 
need protection from a hard winter. See 
Virgil, Eclogue VII, 6. It has dark, glossy 
leaves and a fragrant white flower with 
petals well opened. The tamarisk, firmly 
established on our South Coast, and to be 
seen at Kew and in other inland gardens, 
waves its slight branches in the wind. They 
are covered with minute light green leaves 
and, when it flowers, the upper part of the 
branch turns to a light pink. It is humilis 
in Virgil and tenuis in Ovid. It is not, like 
the myrtle, associated with a goddess and 
festive occasions. It suits simple shepherds 
and, before a translator makes it into 
myrtle, he might consider these differences. 

The passages I have noted follow. 
Theocritus has a line at I, 13 which is 
repeated at V, 101. Calverley translates 


[Seat thee here] Against this hill slope in the 


tamarisk shade, 
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and 
[The lambs are to browse] Here on the shoulder 
of the hill, beneath the myrtle boughs, 
It is odd that Calverley did not notice the 
repetitions. Both his versions cannot be 
right. The first is correct, Myrtles have no 
business here. 

In Virgil, Eclogue IV begins in the trans- 
lation : — 

Muses of Sicily, a loftier song 

Wake we! Some tire of shrubs and myrtles low. 

Are woods our theme? Then princely be the 

woods. 
Virgil ends the second line with 
“humilesque myricae.” It is obvious that 
the sacred myrtle which Calverley puts in 
would not do here. 

It appears again in Eclogue VI, 

Then with thee, Varus, shall our myrtle groves 

And all these copses ring. 

Myrtle-groves is myrteta, but Virgil wrote 
“nostrae myricae.” 

In Eclogue VIII 
rendered : 

Now let the wolf first turn and fly the sheep: 

Hard oaks bear golden apples: daffodil 

Bloom on the alders ; and from myrtle-stems 

Ooze richest amber. 

An excellent translation till the tamarisk is 
turned out, as usual. 

In Eclogue X, the lament for Gallus, 

Illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae 
is rendered 

Him e’en the laurels wept and myrtle-groves. 

This line, has, perhaps, misled Calverley in 
his translation of ‘Lycidas’, where for once 
the rejected tamarisk appears instead of 
myrtle. The original title-page, entirely in 
Latin and to be seen in Beeching’s Oxford 
edition of Milton’s poems, prepares us for 
heavy borrowings from the lament for 
Gallus. The poem begins :— 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I came to pluck your berries harsh and crude. . . 
Calverley renders: — 

En! iterum laurus, iterum salvete myrice 

Pallentes, nullique hedere que ceditis evo, 

Has venio baccas, quinquam sapor asper acerbis, 

Decerptum. 

Milton has put together the laurel, myrtle, 
and ivy, all famous with divine associations. 
His repetition of “once more” Calverley 
has preserved in the repeated iterum and 
Milton may have thought of the line cited 
above, 

Illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae, 


and as later he joins himself with his dead 


impossibilities are 
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friend in the pastoral convention, Calver- 
ley’s mind may have led him back to the 
line with a thought of the tamarisks as 
suitable. If so, he did not consider what 
happened to them in Virgil and ‘ Lycidas.’ 
In the first they only wept but in ‘ Lycidas’ 
the poet came to pluck their berries. Any- 
one who has seen tamarisks should know 
that they have none. This suggests a reason 
for all this confusion: Calverley had not 
come across the tamarisk, or not with 
sufficient interest to keep its appearance in 
his mind, and he was casual enough to take 
myrica for a sort of myrtle. He could get 
it right once in translating Theocritus but 
when it appeared later in the same line, he 
proceeded to make it into myrtle. The two 
with their different associations are not inter- 
changeable, as I have pointed out. It is a 
flaw in the long range of his delightful 
translations where he realizes that 
the form, the form alone is eloquent 

without dragging us into elaborate attempts 
at reproductions of metres which few are 
likely to read twice. I have not used any 
commentator. So I am responsible for 
these remarks and conclusions. V.R. 


SIMON FORMAN’S “ BOCKE OF 
PLAIES ”: MS. ASHMOLE 208 


[NX the Bodleian Library are the collected 
MSS. of Simon Forman (1552-1611), 
astrologer and quack doctor of notorious 
life, parts of which were about 1700 made 
up in a volume now described as MS. Ash- 
mole 208. Bound up in the book are six 
sheets, prefaced by a sheet otherwise blank 
which bears the inscription “ The Bocke of 
Plaies and Notes thereof p(er) forman for 
Common Pollici.” These sheets give 
accounts of performances of the “ Winter’s 
Tale,’ “Cymbeline,” and “Macbeth” in 
the years 1610 and 1611, and a description 
of part of a play on Richard II by an 
unknown author, said to have been acted 
at the Globe Theatre in 1611. They were 
first made known by J. P. Collier in 1836 
in his “New Particulars regarding the 
works of Shakespeare,” a small book re- 
markable for great fabrications. There has 
been much argument as to their authenticity. 
In an article on the Shakespeare Collec- 
tion in the Bodleian Library in the “ Shake- 
speare Survey,” No. 4, Mr. L. W. Hanson 
says that the authenticity of the play 
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references in Simon Forman’s “ Bocke of 
Plaies” “has lately been questioned by 
Samuel Tannenbaum. This attack has given 
Dover Wilson and R. W. Hunt the oppor- 
tunity of examining the MS. afresh. They 
have shown conclusively that the MS. is 
completely genuine.” Dr. Tannenbaum 
died two or three years ago, and his exam- 
ination of the Shakespeare entries in “ The 
Bocke of Plaies,” the only portion of MS. 
Ashmole 208 about which there is any con- 
troversy, was contained in the volume pub- 
lished in New York in 1933 to which he 
gave the title of “Shakespearian Scraps.” 
Dr. Dover Wilson. and Dr. R. W. Hunt, 
Keeper of the Western MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, made their report on the examina- 
tion of “The Bocke of Plaies” in “The 
Review of English Studies” for July 1947, 

In their joint article Dr. Wilson explained 
that he had examined (and it was for the 
first time) the MS. when visiting Oxford 
in the summer of 1946, “and a few 
moments’ inspection was enough to con- 
vince me that Tannenbaum’s whole hypo- 
thesis was perfectly fantastic.” One cannot 
lightly reject any conclusion arrived at by 
Dr. Wilson in the field of scholarship in 
which he has done so much brilliant work, 
but surely it cannot be maintained that “a 
few moments’ inspection” suffices to settle 
this question of great difficulty. Moreover, 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s case did not rest entirely 
on the handwriting test. 


Dr. Hunt’s examination of the extracts 
was much more detailed. Collier stated that 
he had searched for MS. Ashmole 208 
without success when visiting the Bodleian, 
and that it was discovered “by a gentle- 
man making a catalogue of Ashmolean 
MSS. who instantly forwarded a copy of 
the Shakespeare entries to me.” Dr. Hunt 
was able to show from the Entry Book that 
Collier’s visit was made in January 1830, 
and that the discovery was made in 1832 
by W. H. Black who had been appointed 
cataloguer to the Bodleian a few months 
after Collier’s visit. 

Dr. Hunt’s case was that as Collier had 
not found the book in 1830 he could not 
have made the entries in it which were dis- 
covered in 1832. This might have been so, 
had Collier been a truthful person, but most 
emphatically he was not. As the greater 


part of his “New Particulars” is now 
admitted to have been fabricated by him, 
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it is not easy to see why the play entries 
should be accepted as genuine. The proba- 
bility is that he did find MS. Ashmole 208 
in 1830, wrote up “The Bocke of Plaies” 
with all its curious details, and then left the 
book to be discovered by Mr. Black whom 
he had charged to search for it. 

Collier in his ““ New Particulars” makes 
the remarkable statement that he was told 
of the Shakespeare interest in the Simon 
Forman MSS. at Oxford in 1830. Who told 
him? Why did not his informant lead him 
to MS. Ashmole 208 instead of leaving him 
to search in vain for it? No reference to 
the existence of any pre-1830 knowledge 
of the Shakespeare interest of the MS. has 
been discovered. Dr. Tannenbaum was able 
to show that MS. Ashmole was used by 
Joseph Ritson in preparing his Biblio- 
graphia Poetica published in 1802, and by 
Dr. Philip Bliss in his edition of Wood’s 
“Athenae Oxioniensis ” printed in 1813-1819. 
He believed that neither could have found 
the Shakespeare entries or they would have 
made reference to them. 

MS. Ashmole 208 is a book of 266 leaves 
(532 pages). The “ Bocke of Plaies ” comes 
three-quarters of the way from the end. It 
is a section of 7 leaves, folded into a single 
gathering, of which two are completely and 
parts of others are blank (the description is 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s), There are many blank 
leaves in addition, four at least of them in 
groupings large enough to take “ The Bocke 
of Plaies.” In 1830, therefore, Collier would 
have had no difficulty in finding in MS. 
Ashmole 208 the blank leaves on which he 
could write the “ Bocke of Plaies.”* 

Dr. Tannenbaum reproduced the four 
disputed accounts in facsimile in his 
“Shakespearian Scraps,” and examined the 
handwriting in detail. Dr. Hunt did not 
accept his conclusion, and the issue as 
between the two experts is one which only 
other experts can decide. What Dr. Dover 
Wilson terms the “ puzzles” in the descrip- 
tions of the performances were not dealt 
with by Dr. Hunt. The Richard II extract 
contains the Collieresque phrase “with a 

in his ear” (the spelling is here 
modernized), and the spelling “duck” or 
ducke” for “ duke” which appears in the 

Revels’ account. The “ Macbeth” account 
brings horses on to the stage of the Globe, 


“Have the Entry Books been searched for any 


tarlier visits by Collier? How often does his name 
occur as a reader after 1830? 
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“ Ridinge thorowe a wod,” and the dating 
of the performances has been a fruitful 
cause of discussion. What is the explanation 
of these and the other difficulties which the 
accounts raise? The problem is one which 
takes more than a few moments to settle. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


A PROVERB OF GREENE’S EMENDED 
LJKE many another proverb’ which 

became current in Elizabethan England, 
“* Hercules’ shoe for a child’s foot,” mean- 
ing a supererogatory abundance of words, 
stems from the Adagia of Erasmus: “ Her- 
culis cothurnos aptare infanti.” Morris P. 
Tilley’s monumental Dictionary of the 
Proverbs of England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries lists seven occur- 
rences of the expression before 1600, includ- 
ing Greene’s use of it in Penelope’s Web 
(1587), in which, however, it appears in the 
strange form: “Hercules shoo on Achilles 
foote” (A. B. Grosart, ed., Works of 
Greene, V. 208). Professor Tilley did not 
amend “Achilles” to “a child’s”, as he 
might have done, and since this is the only 
instance of the proverb in Greene which he 
gives, the error—whether Greene’s in his 
pseudo-mythological carelessness, or his 
compositor’s—may cause confusion. That 
Greene knew the correct form of the pro- 
verb is shown by his use of it a second 
time in Penelope’s Web: “Hercules shoo 
will never serve a childes foote ” (Ibid., V, 
229), and again later in the epistle dedica- 
tory to Perimedes the Blacksmith (1588): 
“Hercules shoo for a childs foote” (Ibid., 


VI, 6). WALDo F. McNEIR. 
Louisiana State University. 


MILTON AND NONNOS 


ILTON’S Paradise Lost, iv, 
reads: 


. .. About them frisking played 

All beasts of the earth since wild, and of the 
chase, 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den, 

Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid: bears, tigers, ounces, pards 

Gambolled before them: the unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and 

wreath’d 

His lithe proboscis ; close the serpent sly, 

Insinuating, wove, with Gordian twine, 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Others on the grass, etc. 


In the Loeb Classics edition of the 
Dionysiacé of Nonnos, at xli, 183 ff., the 


340 ff. 
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learned annotator, Professor H. J. Rose, 
compared with the Milton passage the fol- 
lowing passage in the late mythological poem 
to Milton. I give it in a translation slightly 
altered from that of the Loeb edition, to 
preserve the order of the Greek: 
The lion pressed his mouth gently on 
the bull’s neck, . . . the spotted panther, 
. the hound . . . danced . . . with the 
sportive boar, .. . the bear, . . . the calf 
licked the lioness’ body, . . . the friendly 
tusks of the elephant touched the serpent, 
and trees uttered a voice. 

Milton is not known to have studied 
Nonnos. The index to the Columbia edition 
of Milton gives no reference to the late 
Byzantine poet. Hence students of Milton 
have not noticed the important, too modestly 
presented suggestion of Professor Rose. 
Several Milton specialists consulted assure 
me they had not seen the suggestion. It may 
be here pointed out that, in view of Milton’s 
known interest in such authors as Lycophron, 
we may assume Nonnos was the kind of 
author in whom he took an interest. Nonnos 
ultimately became a Christian, and (as earlier 
scholars point out) may have been one when 
he wrote his curiously learned poem about 
the adventures of Bacchus. However little 
read, even by the learned, the text of Nonnos 
was easily accessible, having appeared with 
Latin versions in 1569 and 1606. There is 
no question of plagiarism, Milton borrowed 
from the classics hoping his sources would 
be observed. But this passage about happy 
and harmless creatures seems significantly 
similar in both authors because of the 
peculiar order in which they are named; 
lions first, elephant, serpent, and Dryes 
(trees, grass) last. I think the suggestion of 
Professor Rose deserves more attention from 
Miltonists than it has received. 

THOMAS MABBOTT. 

Hunter College, 

New York. 


MORE TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS (1830-1935) 
(cxcii. 248, cxciii. 189, 385) 
MANY of these poems were culled from a 

collection of clippings made by the 
late F. Holland Day; some of the rest were 
listed—by title only—by Warren Perry in his 
unpublished “ Bibliography of John Keats ” 
(Urbana, Illinois, 1933). I have checked and 
amplified their listings wherever possible 
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and have added other items of my own. 
Poems in the John Keats Memorial Volume 
and those noticed in annual bibliographies 
since 1920 have not been included. 

Anon. Poetical Portraits. Keats. 


Fair thy young spirit’s mould 
Black kwood's XXVII (1830), 633. 


Anon. The Grave of Keats. 


But one rude stone for him whose so cong 
Putnam's Monthly Magazine, II (July 1853), 102 


S.H.W. A Pansy from the mr of Keats, 


Three velvet petals ony, | om 
Harper’s Magazine, XIX (July 1859), 271. 


Edgar Fawcett. Keats. 


It fell, in youthful hours, that he should stra ray 
Fantasy and Passion (Boston, 1878), p. 18 


John Albee. Keats’s Love-Letters. 


Rest, hunted — Canst thou never sleep? 
Poems (New York, 1883), p. 81. 


Charles Granger Blanden. Thoughts of 
Keats. 
I This athlete strength—this home of health— 
this frame 


II Within the shades of Cestius’ pyramid 
III O Keats; thy spirit was too keenly fine 
The Magazine of Poetry, I (1889), 280. 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. Keats. 
Fluting and singing, with Pere locks aflow 
he Magazine of Poetry, 1 (1889), 319. 
Reprinted in A Handfull of Lave 
(Boston and New York, 1891), p 


Edith M. Thomas. On the Life Mack a 


Keats. 
Cometh from Latmos, from an odorous bed 
s. Unpubl.? December 1889. 
Francis Howard Williams. To John Keats. 


Deep in the whispering pine whose profile bars 
The Magazine of Poetry, III (1891), 116. 


DAVID BONNELL GREEN. 
(To be continued) 


THOMAS SPRAT (1635-1713) 
(Continued from page 14) 


[N the preceding paper I sketched out 
details of Sprat’s parentage and early 
education. I now turn to the question of his 
ordination.’ In 1660 Sprat, in company with 
many others, ‘turned round with the 
Virtuosi’ (in Anthony & Wood’s words) and 
has since often been regarded by historians’ 
*T must acknowledge, in this section, my thanks 
for their kind assistance, to Mrs. J. Varley, M.A., 
Lincoln Diocesan Archivist; Sir William LI. 
Davies, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian of the National 
Library of Wales ; and A. R. Wagner, Esq., Rich- 
mond Herald. The source of the passage ‘quoted 
in the text from White Kennett is doubtful; it is 

possibly a MS. source no longer extant. 
? Cf. Professor Keith G. Feiling, in his History 


of the Tory Party (Oxford, 1924), p. 228. 
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as one of the greatest of time-servers 
throughout his life, and there is in fact some 
evidence which favours such a verdict. The 
exact date of his ordination I have not deter- 
mined. In his Register and Chronicle 
Ecclesiastical and Civil . . . (1728, p. 879) 
White Kennett, speaking of the Diocese of 
Ely, observed that ‘ At the beginning of the 
late Confusions [i.e. 1642-60] several per- 
sons continued to make regular presenta- 
tion of their Clerks to the Bishop of the 
Diocese; and the Bishop gave them institu- 
tion without power of giving them posses- 
sion. Henry Ferne, for example, was so 
presented on 12 November, 1660. Kennett 
continues: ‘ Martii 10, 1660. . . . Thomam 
Spratt [sic] A. M. in Sacrum Presbyteratus 
Ordinem cooptavit’ (p.881). This date 
Le Neve and the D.N.B. accept for that of 
Sprat’s ordination as priest, yet the only 
evidence for identifying the cleric named in 
the extract with him is that Matthew Wren, 
who was Bishop at the time and who 
ordained the above Spratt, may have known 
Sprat before they both became Fellows of 
the Royal Society. Unfortunately, as Alfred 
W. Gibbons noted in his Ely Episcopal 
Records (Lincoln, 1891), there is a gap be- 
tween 1581 and 1662 in the Ely Ordination 
and Subscription Books, and Wren’s 
Episcopal Register is missing. Wren’s 
manuscripts are of course no use in the 
enquiry, as they are only transcripts of earlier 
registers. We cannot, then, definitely 
accept the above as the record of Sprat’s 
ordination as priest, but I have established 
that such did not take place at either Oxford 
or Exeter, the most probable alternatives 
(and Sprat later became a friend of Seth 
Ward, Bishop of Exeter). If Sprat was 
indeed ordained at the date suggested, an 
interesting fact emerges. As we shall see, 
he was appointed to a prebend in the 
Diocese of Lincoln, and assuming that his 
ordination was not until 10 March 1660 and 
that Kennett retains the Old Style calendar, 
his appointment must, under that style, have 
been before he was ordained priest. It was 
not uncommon at this time for men to be 
presented to livings with only a deacon’s 
orders: by an act of 13 Eliz., Cap. xii, a man 
had to be 23 years of age and at least a 
deacon, and though he was supposed within a 
year to become capable of administering the 
Sacraments (that is, as a priest), such per- 
mission could often be delayed, especially 
under the Commonwealth, for it was not 
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until 14 Carolus II, i. 3 (1662) that one had 
to be ordained priest before being presented 
to a living (Sir Robert J. Phillimore: The 
Ecclesiastical Law of the Church of Eng- 
land, 2nd edn, 1895, p.110, and Edmund 
Gibson: Codex Iuris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 
1713, ii. 848-9).° It is regrettable that at 
that time any such ceremony had to be sub 
rosa, and that in consequence no record 
remains at Ely of Sprat’s ordination as 
deacon. 

Whatever his ecclesiastical status at the 
time, on 20 October 1660 Sprat was installed 
(by proxy) in the prebend, in Lincoln 
Cathedral, of Carlton-cum-Thurlby or 
Carton Paynel (Chapter Acts of the Lincoln 
Diocese, vol. xx, f.212; there is no record, 
in the Episcopal Register, of his collation: 
cf. Le Neve, ii. 125 and Hennessy, op. cit., 
168), through the influence of George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham and Abraham 
Cowley the poet, a protégé of Buckingham 
and one of Sprat’s best friends. The Carlton 
referred to (there are seven Carltons in 
Lincolnshire) is South Carlton, four miles 
north-west of Lincoln, and separate from 
Thurlby-by-Lincoln, eight miles south-west 
of the city. The prebend still exists, and the 
prebendary is the patron of the vicarage of 
South Carlton: at the time under discussion 
Thurlby seems to have been in the charge of a 
curate. As the prebendary did not actually 
hold the living himself there is no evidence 
to show that Sprat ever put in any residence 
as a prebendary, though at this period lists 
of prebendaries are not given in the Chapter 
Acts and the rolls relating to payments for 
residence are not extant; indeed, it is most 
unlikely that he ever resided, and likewise the 
date of his vacating the prebend is uncertain 
(there is no entry in the Chapter Acts, though 
they are badly kept at this time); but it was 
before 28 November 1669 when his successor, 
Richard Hiett, was collated (Episcopal 
Register, 33, f. 124; no entry in the Chapter 
Acts). On 21 February 1669 Sprat was 
presented to the Rectory of Uffington, again 
in the Diocese of Lincoln and again by the 
Duke of Buckingham; he was instituted the 
following day, and we see that there were 
three months during which he was without 

* Occasionally the fact of a man’s being in 
deacon’s orders only would be stated on the 
presentation deed, although that relating to Sprat 
does not do so. After the Commonwealth, however, 
there would normally have been every excuse for 


such a proceeding, in view of the large number of 
presentations and restorations made. 
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preferment. There are two Presentation 
Deeds extant in the Lincoln Diocesan Record 
office: the first, when translated and 
summarised, reads: 
21 February 1669. Thomas Sprat, S.T.P., 
presented to the Rectory of Uffington, 
vacant by the death of [blank] Peers, by 
George, Duke of Buckingham, patron in 
full right (Lincoln P.D. for 1670/1; D.N.B. 
and State Papers Domestic give as the date 
the following day). 
The first Institution and Licence to Preach, 
recorded in the Episcopal Register (33, f. 26) 
is the same as the above, except that it is 
followed by the licence to preach ‘ in ecclesia 
parochialis [sic] predicta et alibi infra totam 
dioeces.’ Peers had been presented in 1660 
both by the Duke of Buckingham and by the 
Duke of Rutland, possibly because of other 
claimants. Sprat was likewise to have a 
second institution, and not only later than 
his first, but by no less a person than the King 
himself. Even though that of Buckingham 
had been accepted and Sprat instituted by it, 
there was a lapse, apparently of a year, after 
which the institution had technically fallen 
to the Crown. Sprat had apparently sought 
this to corroborate his title, as in fact the 
deed says: 


2 March 1669: ‘ . ad nostram presen- 
tacionem pleno iure. . . . Thomam Sprat, 
Sacre Theologie Professorem, ad corro- 
borandum titulum eius.’ 


The Episcopal Register (33, f. 128) likewise 
records the institution. The transcripts of 
the Uffington Parish Registers, defective for 
1617 and 1685-86 and unsigned for 1680, do 
not bear Sprat’s signature: he held the title, 
however, until 1684, when he became Bishop 
of Rochester. John Evans, his successor, 
was presented on 13 March (1683, O.S.) with 
the King as patron, and the Episcopal 
Register gives the actual institution as 
24 March (34, f. 84). 

On 1 December 1676 Sprat conducted the 
marriage ceremony of Dr. Holder, another 
F.R.S.: Robert Hooke records in his Diary 
(ed. Robinson and Adams, 1935) that he 
went ‘to Dr Holders,’ where he ‘ saw fat 
Tom Sprat joyn him of mariage.’ The pre- 
vious August he had been appointed one of 
the King’s chaplains, and in the same year he 
himself had married. Humphrey Prideaux 
wrote to John Ellis from Oxford on the 2 
February 1676 (Camden New Series xv, 1875, 
p. 59): *Sprat hath married the other sister 
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after she had been his and the Duke of 
Buckingham’s whore many years.’ The whole 
passage is vague, only one sister being men- 
tioned, and according to a MS. in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Downshire (Historical 
MSS. Commission, 1924, i. 653), John Ellis, 
who became High Bailiff of Westminster on 
15 April 1696, was himself a nephew of 
Sprat. If this be so (and yet 1 have not suc- 
ceeded in verifying the latter fact), it is 
doubtful that Prideaux should refer to the 
uncle (and a bishop at that!) in such terms, 
and one agrees with the editor of the letter 
in his scepticism at the statement. Sprat 
married Helen Lady Wolseley of Raven- 
stone, Staffordshire, whom I have not con- 
nected with the Ellis family. The marriage 
was performed at the Charterhouse by 
Martin Clifford, an old friend of Sprat 
(N. & Q., 6th series, vol. vii, 19 May 1883, 
p. 395), but the date cannot as yet be 
ascertained, as the Charterhouse records 
were dispersed in 1939 and have not yet 
been re-assembled. On 26 December 1680 
Sprat became a prebendary at the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor (that in the Savoy was not 
erected until George III’s time), being 
appointed Canon the following day.* Holder 
was Sub-Dean there, and Isaac Vossius, 
another F.R.S., a canon from 1673 until 1688. 

Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, 
records in his Diary (ed. Hunter, 1830) that 
on 4 March 1682 he heard sermons by the 
Bishop of Rochester and by Sprat, but was 
‘disappointed in both, and had not my 
expectations answered in either sermon, both 
being too full of severity and censuring those 
that dissent from the Church.”* On 21 Sep- 
tember 1683 Sprat became Dean of West- 
minster, the authority being dated a week 
previously (State Papers Domestic for 1683), 
the Earl of Sunderland had, on the previous 
llth September, discussed the appointment 
with the Earl of Rochester (Laurence Hyde: 
Diary, ed. S. W. Singer, 1828, i. 91): 

‘1 spoke to the King, the Duke [unidenti- 


“His predecessor, Millward, died on the 20th. 
According to the original sources, Sprat was not 
installed until 14 January 1680/1. Neve (iii. 
405) agrees with these ; but the authority for Sprat’s 
installation did in fact come at the earlier date 
(see State Papers Domestic for 1680/1, pp. 110, 
139). He relinquished the cure on his becoming 
Bishop. 

‘For other records of Sprat’s aan 
Evelyn, pa. Or MSS. (H.MC., 1906), 
iv. 397; M. E. C. Walcott’s Memorials of St. Mar- 





garet’s, Peuamatie (1847) ; a Parentalia, or the 
Lives of the Wrens (1740), p. 331 
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fiable] being present, for Dr Sprat: his 

Majesty agreed to all that was said; and 

though he did not positively promise what 

was desired, I think I may assure you he 

will do it. I only desire that if you cannot 

come hither you will write three words 

to me that you are glad the King is so well 

inclined to do justice to Dr Sprat.’ 
When he became Bishop of Rochester in 
1684 Sprat was succeeded at Windsor by 
John Wickert, installed on 7 November, and 
at this time Sprat was energetic in the affairs 
of his diocese and deanery: there is 
abundant evidence in the Westminster 
Abbey Muniment Room of this latter inter- 
est, and Sprat, as Dean, became involved in 
lawsuits, for an instance of which compare 
his suit, as Bishop of Rochester, against the 
Attorney General as given by Josiah Brown 
in his Reports of Cases upon Appeals and 
Writs of Error (1803), iv. 643-9. John 
Dolben, Archbishop of York, writing to 
Sir William Trumbull on 7 June 1684, refers 
to Sprat as ‘ my active brother’ (Downshire 
MSS., HMC 1924, i. 32). 

After the accession of James II and that 
monarch’s convening of the infamous 
Ecclesiastica! Commission it was expected 
that Sprat would be translated to York or 
London (G. J. W. Agar-Ellis: Ellis Corre- 
spondence, 1829, i. 105), but nothing came 
of this, though it is true that ‘King James 
was used to boast that he had a General, a 
Chancellor and a Bishop [Sprat] that would 
do anything he bid them’ (Table-Talk of 
Bishop Hough, Oxford Historical Society 
no. 16, 1890, ii. 389). 

When John Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
was tried before the Commission in 1686, 
Sprat was scrupulous over having Sharp’s 
testimony correctly summarised (Thomas 
Sharp: The Life of John Sharp . . ., 1825, 
il. 152-3; cf. Sprat’s Second Letter to... 
Dorset, 1689, p. 8). An anecdote, though of 
doubtful authenticity, shows Sprat in a far 
better light than might be thought by his 
conduct at this time. He visited the parish 
of Gillingham in the Diocese of Salisbury 
on 12 July 1686 (Samuel Johnson: Life of 
Edward Young, the poet), and was delighted 
by a Latin sermon then delivered by Young, 
who had been collated to the prebend or 
canonry of Gillingham Minor on 14 Sep- 
tember 1682; on hearing how small was the 
stipend, he made representations, and 
although Young was granted a deanery in 
1702, the delay in his advancement would 
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seem to preclude Sprat’s being instrumental 
in it, yet he received the further prebend of 
Coombe in 1688 (Sarum records). 

Judging by the comparative commonness 
of hand-copies of Sprat’s letter of registra- 
tion from the Ecclesiastical Commission,® 
this seems to have created some stir. He 
claims (Second Letter . . ., p. 17) that he 
testified on behalf of the Seven Bishops 
summoned for seditious libel in May 1688, 
but his name does not appear in the account 
in State-Trials, and had tnen to conduct the 
service of thanksgiving for the newly-born 
Prince of Wales, on which the Whig 
historians such as Oldmixon (The History of 
England during the Reigns of the Royal 
House of Stuart, 1730, p. 729) and Edmund 
Bohun (History of the Desertion, 1689, 
p.23) are naturally vituperative and not 
unamusing (cf. also Granger (Noble), op. 
cit., ii. 85), whilst Laurence Echard minces 
the matter, saying (History of England, 
1713) that the majority of the clergy did 
not support or say the form of service drawn 
up by Sprat and by Crew of Durham (iii. 843) 
and that Sprat’s resignation from the Com- 
mission ‘ was look’d on as ominous to the 
Court’ (p. 876). 

James next requested his bishops to 
present themselves to sign the ‘ Abhorrence ’ 
of ‘ the designs of the Prince of Orange,’ but 
the majority were then out of London, Sprat 
himself being in Essex (16 October 1688. 
Hyde, op. cit.). Hyde gives us a detailed 
account of the happenings between the 
second and sixth of November 1688, shortly 
before the arrival of William III. On the 
previous 3 October Sprat had subscribed to 
the bishops’ 10-point petition to James, 
begging him to summon parliament (Bohun, 
14: Second Letter, p. 31-41), and was one 
of the four who presented him with a petition 
of both Lords Temporal and Bishops, with 
the same request (Bohun, 45; Hyde ii. 204; 
Somers Tracts, 1813, ix. 281-5; see also 
Macaulay). On the arrival of William, Sprat 
was at first opposed to the resolution 


*E.g. the Otley Correspondence (National 
Library of Wales), item 1468; Addl. MS. (B.M.) 
28876, f. 146; and Addl. MS. 29569, f. 316. Though 
Sprat was present when Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London, was suspended (A True Narrative of 
all the Proceedings against the Lord Bishop of 
London in the Council Chamber at White-Hall by 
the Lords Commissioners appointed by His Majesty 
to inspect Ecclesiastical Affairs, 1689). the Lord 
Chancellor had always thought that Sprat ‘ had 
a mind to slip out of the Commission’ (H.M.C. 
Report vii, p. 504). 
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declaring the throne vacant, yet being among 
the lords assembled by William at West- 
minster (Somers Tract, p. 302), he signed the 
‘Declaration of the Lords Spiritual in and 
about the Cities of London and West- 
minster’ to ‘ apply ourselves to his Highness 
the Prince of Orange’ (Bohun, 96), and later 
assisted at the coronation of William and 
Mary: he was also in charge of the com- 
mittee for composing prayers for the new 
monarchs (Echard, 957), yet on the previous 
January he managed the debate in the House 
of Lords and voted in favour of a regency, 
the motion being lost (Hyde, ii. 256n; 
cf. 182).’ 

Owing to the great political events of those 
times one is prone to overlook the every- 
day, routine events that Sprat performed. 
On 4 December 1689 he offered accommoda- 
tion to the Canterbury Convocation (William 
Bincks: An Expedient Propos’d .. .’ 1701, 
pp. 11-12; cf. Evelyn, 17 November 1689 and 
16 January 1689/90 and Tillotson: Works, 
1820 edn, i. pp. cxxiif.). This convocation 
was concerned with alterations in the liturgy 
and in canon law (Smollett: History of 
England, 1823, i. 69-70 and David Wilkins: 
Concilia Magne Britannie, 1737, iv. 619). 
In 1692 Sprat supported a bill proposing to 
debar members of the House of Commons 
from accepting charges from the King 
(Denbigh MSS., HMC, 1900, vii. 213); and 
his being involved in the curious conspiracy 
of Blackhead and Young is well described 
by Katharine Frances Doughty in her Betts 
of Wortham in Suffolk (1912), ch. 15. The 
material relating to his private life between 
1692 and 1713 (which seems to have passed 
happily and busily in the discharge of his 
duties) affords us only detached but frequent 
glances into his affairs. In 1695 he per- 
formed the funeral office of Henry Wharton, 
a prominent preacher (Wharton’s Fourteen 
Sermons, 1728, Life, sig A7) and two years 
later rebuilt his Bromley residence (John 
Dunkin: The History and Antiquities of 
Bromley in Kent, 1815, p.13), being 
appointed one of the collectors of the 
Vaudois appeal in the same year (State 
Papers Domestic for 1699/1700, p.93). In 
1700 he was a mediator in a quarrel between 
Laurence Hyde and the Earl of Sunderland 
(Portland MSS., HMC, 1894, iii. 552). The 


*Sprat seems to have been fairly assiduous in 
his parliamentary duties; cf. Journals of the House 
of Lords and Cobbett’s Parliamentary History 
1806-1812), e.g. vi. 479. 
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following year he was elected a member of 
the S.P.G., and in 1702 was expected to 
become Lord Primate of Ireland on the death 
of Michael Boyle (Narcissus Luttrell: 
A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, 
printed 1857, v. 251) but, as in the earlier 
forecast of advancement, nothing came of 
this. In 1705 he gave a cushion for Rochester 
Cathedral (Dunkin, 22) and became involved 
in an incident over state-prayers (Verney 
MSS., HMC vii, 1879, p. 506), and in 1706 
he had moved an altar-piece from the chapel 
of James II at Whitehall into Westminster 
Abbey.* He voted for Sacheverell at the 
latter’s trial in 1709 (Luttrell, vi. 558, says he 
spoke on behalf of the Doctor, but State 
Trials record only his vote), and we next 
hear of him in 1711, when he appealed for 
subscriptions for repairs to the Abbey, send- 
ing a note to Harley, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (HMC xv, 1897, pt. iv, p. 671). 
He had been present at the coronation of 
Queen Anne (his wife, in her will, makes 
mention of the Bible he had then used), and 
probably his last active participation in 
public affairs was his dissenting with all the 
other members of Convocation on the ques- 
tion of infant baptism (Burnet, edn Oxford, 
1823, iii. 117). 

Portraits of Sprat may be seen in the hall 
of Wadham College, the back, according to 
T. G. Jackson (Wadham College, 1893, 
p. 185), being inscribed to the effect that the 
artist, Joseph Smith, copied it in 1825 from 
a picture in the Theatre by Vario, Kneller 
and Thornhill; in Rochester Chapter-House; 
in Cowley’s Works in the edition of 1710, 
vol. i, opposite page xliv (sig. b7v), by 
Van der Gucht; in Beaminster Institute, 
Dorset (Hine, op. cit., 427); in Westminster 
Deanery (engraved by Van der Gucht after 
Lely); in Boydell and Company’s Heads of 
Illustrious and Celebrated Persons . . . with 
Biographical Memoirs by John Watkins 
(1811), a small oval mezzotint (1712) by 
J. Smith after M. Dahl; and in a work by 
Loggan—not his Oxonia _ Illustrata: 
Hutchins, D.N.B. and Dunkin do not state 
its whereabouts and I have been unable to 
trace it; according to Granger (op. cit., iV. 
292) it was probably published loose, as 


*In 1821 Benjamin Wyatt had it transferred to 
Burnham in Somerset (Wren Society, publication 
for 1930, vol. vii, pp. 81-86); Joseph Welch: West- 
minster School (edn. 1852), p. 28; and the London 
County Council’s Survey of London, ed. Montague 
H. Cox and Philip Norman, vol. xiii (Part i: 


St. Margaret’s, Westminster), pp. 105-110. 
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‘a large half-sheet on paper of imperial size, 
or on an ordinary sheet.’ I cannot find a 
copy of Curll’s Life of Sprat with the 
portrait it is supposed to contain. Sprat’s 


coat-of-arms, formerly in Westminster 
School hall, was destroyed in 1940. 
(Concluded) 
H. W. Jones. 


DR. JOHNSON AND ‘ TOPSEL ON 
ANIMALS’: A CONJECTURE 


° PRAY lend me Topsel on Animals,” 

wrote Samuel Johnson to Edward 
Cave as an afterthought in an undated letter 
which Boswell includes under the year 1738 
(Life, I, 138). The text of the letter afforded 
Birkbeck Hill no evidence which might help 
to fix the date of its writing, and L. F. Powell 
notes, in his revision of the Life, that “ It is 
not certain that this letter was written about 
this time ” (I, 138, note). I wish to submit 
a conjecture which may serve to fix at least 
one limit for the date of the letter and to 
suggest the use made of “Topsel on 
Animals.” The book Johnson refers to is 
The Historie of Foure-Footed Beasts (1607) 
by Edward Topsell, a hybrid work which is 
part natural history and part bestiary. If we 
will, for the moment, accept Boswell’s date 
(1738) as the approximate time of the writing 
of the letter, we find that it falls in a period 
when Johnson was earning his living at 
literary hackwork. I mention this only to 
suggest that Johnson was not borrowing 
Topsell because he wished to read him for 
pleasure, but rather because he wished to 
make use of him in some literary work upon 
which he was engaged or which he contem- 
plated writing. Since Marmor Norfolciense 
is the only work of this period for which 
Johnson could possibly want to consult a 
book on animals, a comparison of Johnson’s 
explication of those parts of the prophecy 
involving animals with Topsell’s work seems 
logical. 

The animals mentioned in the Marmor are 
the lion, the bear, and the horse. Johnson’s 
temarks on these beasts demonstrate no 
borrowing from Topsell—with one possible 
exception. Topsell’s account of the bear 
includes a discussion of myths concerning 
that animal. In two of these, a maiden, 
Callisto, is turned into a bear, in the first, 
by Diana, and in the second, by Juno. The 
second of these myths has Diana slaying the 
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metamorphosed Callisto. “The bear, 
enrag’d, th’ affrighted moon shall dread ” in 
Johnson’s mock-prophecy is too remote from 
these two myths to be worth much as sole 
evidence that Johnson used Topsell’s book. 
The only other creatures mentioned in the 
Marmoy are “scarlet reptiles.” Bound with 
Topsell’s Historie is another work by the 
same author entitled The Historie of 
Serpents. or The second Booke of living 
Creatures, London, 1608. It is this part of 
Topsell’s work which Johnson used, if he 
did make any use of Topsell at all. 
Johnson’s explanation of that part of the 
prophecy which mentions the “scarlet 
reptiles” is contained in the following 
passages : 
“Red serpents” says he (rubri colubri 
are the Latin words, which the poetical 
translator has rendered scarlet reptiles, 
using a general term for a particular, in 
my opinion, too licentiously) . . . (Works, 
Oxford, 1825, VI, 100). 
Let me only remark ftrther, that if the 
style of this, as of all other predictions, 
is figurative, the serpent, a wretched 
animal that crawls upon the earth, is a 
proper emblem of low views, self-interest, 
and base submission, as well as of cruelty, 
mischief, and malevolence. (Works, VI, 
101.) 


Compare Topsell on the adder: 


The Latines doe expresse this kind of ser- 
pent by the word Coluber whereof some 
give sundry reasons . . . Indeede I con- 
fesse that Pliny useth Coluber for a 
generall word for serpents . . . (p. 51) 


and 


Serpents and Adders, especially Deafe 
Adders, signifie unrepentent wicked men, 
and also discord . . . (p. 53) 


Since Topsell, in describing the color or 
colors of the adder, does not mention any 
red ones, it may be well to point out that 
a “red serpent” is among the many reptiles 
discussed in his work (p. 216). 

Only one further comment need be made. 
Part of Topsell’s account of the adder is 
given over to an oracle’s interpretation of 
the wholesale destruction of adders by 
horses in the suburbs of Sardis. The priests 
of the oracle “tolde them that it signified, 
howe strangers should devoure the people 
of that Cittie; because the Adders were bred 
in those coastes, therefore they tooke them 
to signifie naturall inhabitants, and because 
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horses came from other Countries, there- 
fore strangers . . . should be thereby signi- 
fied” (p. 53). The analogy to Johnson’s 
mock-prophecy with its scarlet reptiles 
standing for the soldiery and its horse 
standing for the house of Hanover is fur- 
ther evidence that he may have consulted 
Topsell for his satirical piece. Johnson, 
commenting on the authorship of the Henry 
VI plays, wrote: “If we take these plays 
from Shakespeare, to whom shall they be 
given?” (Works, V, 167). If my conjecture 
on the reason for Johnson’s requesting the 
loan of “ Topsel on Animals” seems based 
on tenuous evidence, what other known 
work of his lends itself to an equally 
plausible conjecture? Acceptance of my 
conjecture will, then, establish the end-limit 
for the writing of the undated letter which 
contains the reference to Topsell. Marmor 
Norfolciense was advertised in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in the list of books for 
April, 1739, hence the letter could not have 
been written later than that date, while 
Boswell’s assigning it to 1738 gains further 
support from this study. 


ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


FLOAT-NET 


"THE O.E.D. has only one example of this 
word, from R. Stapylton’s translation 

of Juvenal (1647): ‘a retiarius, or net- 
bearer, from a kind of floate-net, which he 
carried in his hand.’ The word is found 
some 400 years earlier, embedded in the 
Latin of a final concord of 16 February, 
1234," made between the Prior of Merton 
and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
touching fishing-rights in the Thames at 
Brentford. The prior stipulated that there 
must be a sufficient distance between the 
fish-traps for catching lampreys and the 
fishing-weir to allow his nets ‘que vocantur 
flotnettes’ to be dragged between them 
without damage to his fish-traps and stakes. 
Apart from its general interest, this docu- 
ment also provides new material for the 
Medieval Latin Word-List: burrochium 
(c. 1189) here occurs as a feminine, burro- 
chia, borrochia (the word-list has borachia 
1278): lamprones is an addition to the ten 
forms given for ‘lampreys’: barbellus 


* Early Charters of St. Paul’s, no. 325, p. 261. 
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‘fish, barbel’ (1415) and stachia ‘stake’ 
(1430) are now carried back to 1234. 
Kayum is apparently an early Latinisa- 
tion (accusative) of quay not in the Latin 
Word-List. It antedates by some 70 years 
the earliest example in O.E.D. (Caye 1306). 


P. H. REANEY. 


RUSSIAN TROOPS IN ENGLAND 
DURING WORLD WAR I 


[N your issue of February 2nd, page 64, 

one of your correspondents refers to the 
rumour which spread throughout Britain 
that Russian troops were passing through 
London on their way to France, as 
reinforcements to aid the British. I know 
the explanation but have never seen it in 
print. I was at that time commanding a 
battalion of Gordon Highlanders and hap- 
pened to be in London on duty for a few 
days. It is as follows. A train full of 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders arrived at 
St. Pancras Station from the North, on their 
way to France. When asked by Londoners 
where they came from they replied ‘ From 
Ross-shire.’ 

HENRY ALFORD, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


SHELLEY AND GODWIN’S ‘ ESSAY 
ON SEPULCHRES’ 


N November, 1817, Shelley wrote a 
pamphlet called “An Address to the 
People on the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte,’ in which he pointed out that the 
recent execution of three laborers at Derby 
was a matter for graver importance than 
the passing of a member of a useless court 
circle, for the martyred trio had been done 
away with by enemies of political liberty; 
hence their death was the death of all 
British liberty. This pamphlet has been of 
interest to those relatively recent critics and 
biographers who sense a clear relationship 
between the poet’s poetry and his political 
prose; it has also been of interest to biblio- 
graphers because of difficulties in dating 
first publication and deciding the original 
or reprint status of existing copies. The 
history of its composition is clearly given 
in recent biographies of Shelley (notably 
Newman White’s Shelley); and in Mary 
Shelley’s journal entries for November 
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10-12, and the poet’s own correspondence 
(with Ollier, November 12, 1817). 

One detail about this pamphlet, how- 
ever, has escaped public notice so far; in its 
own minor way, the “ Princess Charlotte” 
essay reinforces a truth known to all 
students of Shelley, namely, that the poet 
leaned heavily on Godwin in the early stages 
of his career. In this instance, however, it 
is not the familiar major work of Godwin, 
Political Justice, which is indicated, but the 
latter’s Essay on Sepulchres, a little-known 
item. Shelley had mentioned the essay in a 
letter to Thomas Hookham on January 2, 
1813. Mary’s list of reading for 1814 men- 
tions the work, with an asterisk to show that 
the poet had also read it. That the latter 
had Godwin’s piece in mind in 1817 is 
shown by the fact that in his review of 
Godwin’s Mandeville in the Examiner for 
December 28 (under the initials “E. K.”, 
supposedly standing for “Elfin Knight”) 
he mentioned it specifically (Examiner, No. 
522, pp. 826-7). 

In the third numbered paragraph of 
Princess Charlotte Shelley takes Godwin’s 
general view on the advisability of mourn- 
ing for the famous dead, but carries the idea 
further to include outstanding public 
calamities. (The sub-title of Godwin’s 
Essay is given as follows: “ A Proposal for 
Erecting some Memorial of the Illustrious 
Dead in all Ages on the Spot where their 
Remains have been Interred.”) More than 
that, Shelley apparently borrows wording 
as well as reasoning, indicating that the 
Essay on Sepulchres was fresh in his mind 
when he came to write on the dead Princess. 
The following parallel passages are of 
interest: (italics mine) 


Essay on Sepulchres 
His heart must be “ made of impenetrable 
stuff,’ who does not attribute a certain 
sacredness to the grave of one he loved, 
and feel peculiar emotions stirring in his 
soul as he approaches it. 


Those things are to be cherished which 
tend to elevate us above our ordinary 
sphere, and to abstract us from our com- 
mon and every-day concerns. The 
affectionate recollection and admiration 
of the dead will act gently upon our 
spirits, and fill us with a composed 
seriousness, favourable to the best and 
most honourable contemplations.—1809 
ed., pp. 18, 29-30. 
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Princess Charlotte 


Men do well to mourn for the dead: it 
proves that we love something besides 
ourselves; and he must have a hard heart 
who can see his friend depart to rotten- 
ness and dust, and speed him without 
emotion on his voyage to “that bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” To lament 
for those who have benefitted the state, 
is a habit of piety yet more favourable to 
the cultivation of our best affections.— 
Shelley, Prose Works, ed. H. B. Forman 
(1880), II, p. 103. 


The references in Princess Charlotte to 
mourning as uplifting personality and to the 
hardness of heart of one who can view the 
grave of a loved one without emotion are 
close in thought and expression to the 
Essay on Sepulchres. Further parallel 
materials include discussions of the memory 
of Milton and of the ancient glory of 
Athens (E.S., pp. 63, 77, and Shelley, II, 
103). Enough is here, at least, to indicate 
that once more and on new evidence God- 
win is prominent in Shelley studies, 


WILLIAM H. Davenport. 
University of Southern California. 


THE MARTEN FAMILY OF CHAILEY 
AND LINDFIELD 


il 
(1) William Marten, of Chailey. 
Will. Lewes. AlO. 148. 1597/8-1590. 


Daughters Thomazine, Alice and Elizabeth. 
Sons Richard and Walter Marten. Witnesses. 
John Marten, of Longrede. Thomas Atkins 
and Thomas Godley. 


(2) Thomazine. 

(3) Agnes, m. Edward Garrett. 

(4) Alice, m. William Godley. 

(5) Elizabeth. 

(6) Richard, of Chailey. 
Will. Lewes A16.55. 1617. 
Brother Walter. Sister Alice, wife of 
William Godley. Sister Elizabeth Marten. 
John Marten of Rawhooke. William 
Godley and Nicholas Earle. 

(7) Walter, of Chailey, yeoman, m. Agnes 
a. Subsidy Roll 1621. “—in landes 
20s. 8d.” 


Will. Lewes. A21. 66-7. 1625-1650. 
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Eldest son John 5s. Son Richard “ messu- 
age and a barn and four acres of meadow 
land one field called Maskells field con- 
taining 14 acres situated in parish of 
Clayton, Sussex, provided he pays Agnes 
Marten his mother and my wife £10.” 
Third son William, Residue to Agnes 
my wife and Joane and Agnes my 
daughters. 


(7) Walter Marten. 

(8) John, of Skirms Hill, Lindfield, yeoman, 
m. Mary Pelling of Lindfield, 1623. 
Will, Deanery of South Malling. E29. 
1628. 
Wife Mary. Brother William. Sons 
Walter and John. “Good friend and 
neighbour Stephen Marten, of Lindfield.” 

(9) Richard, of Clayton. 

(10) William. 

(11) Joane. 

(12) Agnes. 

(8) John Marten. 

(13) Walter. 

(14) John. 
Lindfield Churchwardens’ Accounts. 
1639. The heires of John Marten for the 
stomps next to the Churchgate—3 foote-}. 
The heires of John Marten for Chappel 
Lands. 
Lindfield Parish Accounts. 
List of Appropriation of seats in Lindfield 
Church. 1637-39. “In the foremost seats 
one Roome for the heirs of John Marten 
and for Skirms Hill next the Wall.” 
1639. One roome for John Marten and 
his house at Henfield Common.’ 


(13) Walter Marten. 
(15) Walter, b. & d. 1648, at Cuckfield. 
(16) Mary, b. 1649, at Cuckfield. 
(17) Walter, b. 1650, at Cuckfield. 
A. E. MARTEN. 


1 Badhurst in Lindfield by Miss M. S. Holgate. 
‘“*Scarpnes Hill Common was called Henfield 
Common up to quite recent times.’’ 


KEATS AS A GUIDE TO 
SHAKESPEARE 


R. MIDDLETON MURRY (Shake- 
speare, p.7) was right in choosing 
Keats’s Letters as one of the two sources to 
which to record specific indebtedness for his 
book on Shakespeare. Again and again, in 
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quotations from Shakespeare and allusions 
to him, we feel that Keats is not just 
remembering but re-creating. The following 
example, though slight, is of some interest. 
In his journal-letter of February-May 1819 
to George and Georgiana Keats (ed, 
M. Buxton Forman, ed. 3, 1947, p. 335) he 
writes: ‘The whole appears to resolve into 
this—that Man is originally “a poor forked 
creature” subject to the same mischances as 
the beasts of the forest, destined to hardships 
and disquietude of some kind or other, 
If he improves by degrees his bodily 
accom[mJodations and comforts—at each 
Stage, at each accent [for ascent] there are 
waiting for him a fresh set of annoyances 
—he is mortal and there is still a heaven with 
its Stars above his head.’ The acknowledged 
quotation is obvious and has been noted: 
“unaccommodated man is no more but such 
a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art’ 
(Lear Ill. iv. 110-11). This has clearly 
suggested ‘accommodations’ as well as 
‘ poor forked creature.’ But there is another 
relevant passage in Shakespeare, Measure 
for Measure Ill. i. 14-17: 

For all th’ accommodations that thou bear’st 

Are os by baseness. Thou’rt by no means 

aliant ; 

For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm. - 

Once Keats has shown us the way, it can 
be seen that in writing the later of these two 
passages on the condition of man, Shake- 
speare probably had the earlier in mind. 
(Professor Kenneth Muir tells me that the 
accommodations—unaccommodated link is 
noted in his forthcoming edition of King 
Lear.) That Keats drew on both is evident. 
The passage in the letter, with its stress on 
mortality, is closer to Measure for Measure 
than to Lear, and ‘ subject to the same mis- 
chances as the beasts of the forest . . . he 
is mortal and there is still a heaven with its 
Stars above his head’ seems to be a decom- 
position of the single phrase in Shakespeare, 
five lines earlier: ‘Servile to all the skyey 
influences.’ What I find impressive here is 
that Keats should have incorporated both 
of the striking passages and that by using 
both passages with such effortless aptness 
hé should have brought out the affinity 
which, we may suppose, joined them for 
Shakespeare himself. 

J.C. MAXWELL. 

King’s College, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
KEELING JOURNAL ENTRIES 
REASSERTED 


IN the issue of Notes and Queries for 

24 November, 1951, Mr. Sydney Race 
renewed his effort to expose the Keeling 
Journal entries concerning Hamlet and 
Richard II as Collier forgeries. When I 
wrote my note calling attention to the 
appearance of the Keeling entries in The 
European Magazine for 1825, I was quite 
unconscious that I was plunging into the 
troubled waters of a debate already in pro- 
gress. The view I then held, and which I 
hold still, is that the whole question of 
forgery in connection with these entries is a 
mare’s-nest. 

I do not consider Mr. Race’s position one 
very seriously worth controverting, since, 
so far as I can see, he has done nothing 
more substantial than to drag a red herring 
into the argument in an effort to save an 
otherwise lost case: the guess, namely, that 
John Payne Collier and Ambrose Gunthio, 
the writer of the article in The European 
Magazine, are one and the same. 

Mr. Race’s original reason for even 
associating Collier with the Keeling entries 
was based on a misinterpretation of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s treatment of the Keeling 
entries in his Life of Shakespeare, a mis- 
interpretation caught and neatly retorted by 
Sir William Warner (cxcv, 414-15). But 
Mr. Race, undiscouraged, stuck by his guns, 
saying in effect that although Lee had not, 
to be sure, associated the Keeling entries 
with Collier in print, he had, nevertheless, 
“attributed them to Collier” (cxcv, 480). 
He then repeats, substantially, his earlier 
arguments on the theme of how very un- 
likely the whole story as reported in Keel- 
ing’s entries is, how “completely beyond 
belief.” It was at this point that I inno- 
cently entered the picture along with 
Ambrose Gunthio. 

Before I turn to consider Mr. Race’s 
clever ripost (cxcvi, 513-15)—his attempt to 
identify Gunthio with Collier—I wish to 
comment briefly on Mr, Race’s use of 
materials in the other sea journals im- 
mediately related to Keeling’s. His argu- 
ments are based either upon the silence of 
others concerned in the voyage, a merely 
negative argument, or upon suggestions of 
crowding and sickness on shipboard some- 
where about the dates on which the play 
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performances are reported to have taken 


place. As Dr. Boas showed long ago, little, 
if anything, can be demonstrated in this 
particular case by the argumentum a silentio 
(Shakespeare & the Universities, pp. 93-4), 
and what cogency the second line of argu- 
ment might have is lessened by its vague 
application to the real point at issue and by 
some inaccuracy in presenting the evidence. 
Mr. Race notes, for example, that the 
Dragon (Keeling’s ship) was becalmed on 
29 March, 1608, but he fails to notice that 
the wind was still “calme” by 1 April, 
quoting only, under that date, “we 
descryed the coast of Maggadoza” (The 
Hawkins’ Voyages, p. 381). Again, he 
laments the sad case of men who had been 
at sea “for more than six months” (before 
the 31 March, 1608, performance) and who 
“could have been in no fit condition for 
play-acting ” (cxcvi, 514). Just what a fit 
condition for the strenuous task of play- 
acting is I do not know, but we ought to 
notice, I think, that during the six months 
mentioned (from 14 September, 1607), the 
ships had put into Saldania on 18 Decem- 
ber, 1607, and had stayed until 1 January, 
1607/8 (a fact which tends to kill the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Race’s citation from 17 
December, 1607). They also spent a second 
period in the Bay of St. Augustine from 
19-28 February, 1607/8. Finally, it should 
be observed that Hawkins’ entry for 29 
September, 1607 (the day of the Richard II 
performance according to Gunthio’s tran- 
script) reads: “ Upon the 29 we steered 
S.S.W. with a northerly winde and were 
[in] 6 degrees 33 minutes.” The use here 
of “ Upon ” is unlike that in any other entry 
of its kind I can discover in Hawkins and 
it implies, it appears to me, that sometime 
during the 29th the ships began active 
movement again after a period perhaps of 
becalming (the last entry in Hawkins before 
this is for 23 September). 


Let us now examine Mr. Race’s case for 
identifying Ambrose Gunthio (admittedly a 
pseudonym) with John Payne Collier. Mr. 
Race assures us that Collier was an 
authority on Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan drama in 1825 when Gunthio’s “A 
Running Commentary of the Hamlet of 
1603” (not, by the way, quarto 3!) 
appeared. Certainly no one would dispute 
this statement, but that Collier’s authorship 
of Gunthio’s article is thus proved seems a 
rather large inference. Essentially, how- 
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ever, this is Mr. Race’s argument. One 
could as well argue that Collier was neces- 
sarily the author of the slightly earlier 
article in The London Magazine. But, per- 
haps anticipating this objection, Mr. Race 
claims that Collier was certainly connected 
with The European Magazine because two 
earlier articles (also 1825) on Elizabethan 
drama “can be assigned to Collier without 
hesitation,’ not to mention two or three 
other odds and ends. Even if these articles 
were by Collier, this fact proves nothing as 
to Collier’s authorship of the Hamlet com- 
mentary, but it is quite clear that the first of 
these articles (on Gammer Gurton’s Needle) 
cannot be by Collier since the writer shows 
no first-hand knowledge of the recently dis- 
covered (1818) copy of Ralph Roister 
Doister and its association with the name of 
Nicholas Udall. Collier, in volume two of 
his new edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, the 
second volume of which was the first to be 
printed with a “Prospectus” by Collier 
dated 30 April, 1825, discusses Ralph 
Roister Doister and Udall’s authorship in 
his introductory note to Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, and shows that, as might be ex- 
pected, he knows the play well. The writer 
in The European Magazine also says “It 
{Gammer Gurton’s Needle] should be re- 
printed.” It already had been twice re- 
printed, a fact certain to be known to a 
man in Collier’s position as editor of the 
new edition of Dodsley. So far as the 
second article is concerned (on Lyly’s 
Alexander and Campaspe), it should be 
sufficient to notice that the writer of it is 
not aware that Euphues and Euphues and 
his England are two different books! 


Though it would seem a natural method 
of procedure, Mr. Race, wisely perhaps, 
refrains from making any comparison 
between Collier’s avowed and published re- 
marks on the first quarto of Hamlet and the 
views of Ambrose Gunthio. In 1842-44 
Collier produced his first edition of Shake- 
speare’s Works. In his introduction to 
Hamlet (VII, 191-92) he discusses the 1603 
quarto. He agrees with Gunthio in seeing 
this quarto as the shorthand product of 
playhouse reporting (a view he had earlier 
expressed in his History of English Drama- 
tic Poetry, 1831, I, 281 n), and in scouting 
the first draft theory (supported by Singer 
and Knight); but he fails to make Gunthio’s 
interesting point about Voltemand’s speech 
as deriving from an “ authentic MS.”, and 
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he ignores Gunthio’s comment on the light 
which the 1603 quarto sheds on certain 
aspects of the Queen’s character. More. 
over, when one examines the remainder of 
Gunthio’s comment and __ interpretations, 
one finds that with two exceptions Collier 


either passes over the passages on which © 


Gunthio is commenting or differs from 
Gunthio. The first exception is their com- 
mon endorsement of the 1603 quarto stage 
direction of the costuming of the Ghost in 
III. iv; the second lies in Gunthio’s pre. 
ference for the 1603 quarto reading “the 
dead vast and middle of the night” (I, ii), 
Collier expresses the same preference, but 
offers a different gloss on the meaning of 
“gaat.” 


Finally, one last point. On page 344 
Gunthio writes as follows: “ Again, when 
Hamlet says to the Actress, ‘ Pray God your 
voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not 
cracked within the ring,’ he assuredly might 
profit by the injunction of Polonius to 
Laertes: ‘Be thou familiar, but by no 
means vulgar.’ In the first edition, the im- 
propriety of this horse-raillery is consider- 
ably diminished, if not altogether removed, 
by the mere insertion of a monosyllable, 
which shows that it was addressed to one 
of the men— Pray God, sir, your voyce, 
&c.” Now to suppose that Collier was 
ignorant that in Elizabethan times women’s 
roles were played by boys is unthinkable, 
even if we did not have his comments in 
The Poetical Decameron (II, 319-20), pub- 
lished in 1820, to prove otherwise. This 
point alone seems to me conclusive against 
ee authorship of the 1825 Gunthio 
article. 


The confusing shade of Collier once re- 
moved, as it must be, the arguments 
(entirely ignored by Mr. Race) which I 
earlier advanced in support of the authen- 
ticity of the Keeling entries remain still un- 
answered. 

Mr. Race is doing a useful service to 
scholarship by opening up once again the 
unfinished business of Collier’s various 
forgeries, but the task entails responsibili- 
ties, and he must realize that it is a serious 
disservice to scholarship to throw too lightly 
the imputation of forgery on literary 
historical records merely because Collier 
looked at, or may have looked at, them. 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS. 


University of Illinois, 
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Readers’ Queries 
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((APTAIN JOHN SMITH (1582-1631).— 
I am writing a life of Captain John 
Smith who played a prominent part in the 
settling of Virginia. Smith grew up on lands 
of Peregrine Bertie Lord Willoughby in Lin- 
colnshire. The principal beneficiaries of his 
will were Sir Samuel Saltonstall, John 
Tradescant the collector, and Thomas 
Parker, a clerk of the Privy Seal. Thomas 
Parker, Junior, and Tradescant received his 
books. I would like to hear from members 
of any of these families or from anyone 
who has run across information about 
Smith. If word reaches me before April 25, 
I could get in touch with the writer during 
a brief research trip to England during May. 





BRADFORD SMITH. 


OLLE.—In ‘The Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne to William Temple’ edited 
by G. C. Moore Smith, Clarendon Press, 
1928, is frequent mention of Henry Molle, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, as 
well as an account of his father, John Molle, 
who died in Rome, a prisoner for many 
years of the Inquisition. 
Can any reader kindly furnish a pedigree 
of this family or indicate where a pedigree 


may be found? 
W. H. WELPLY. 


[JAYRELL FAMILY OF CO. CAM- 
BRIDGE.—Can anyone inform me if 
there are any known descendants of Sir 
Thomas Dayrell, of Hinxton and Castle 
Camps, Co. Cambridge, who married Sarah 
Wyndham. He diéd in 1669. 
A. F.C. 


Cambridge. 


QGHELLEY LETTERS.—The edition of the 

_ collected letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
which I have undertaken will be based on 
the original MSS. in so far as these are 
available. Of the approximately 700 Shelley 
letters known to exist, I have traced about 
500 and have access to most of them. The 
remaining 200 are widely scattered among 
small libraries, collectors, and booksellers, 
and are difficult to find. Information about 
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any Shelley letters not in large and well- 
known Shelley collections will be heartily 
received and thankfully acknowledged. 


FREDERICK L. JONES. 


RIBUTE TO THACKERAY. — The 
verses with which ‘Punch’ paid its 
tribute to Thackeray in its issue of January 
9th 1864 have not, I think, been often repro- 
duced. They gave a remarkably true and 
sympathetic portrait of the great novelist. 
Here are the two first of the twelve stanzas: 
He was a cynic. By his life all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words and gentle ways, 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 
His hand so quick to give, his tongue to praise. 


He was a cynic. You might read it writ 
In 7 broad brow, crowned with its silver 
air, 

In those blue eyes, with childlike candour lit. 

In the sweet smile his lips were wont to wear. 
Who was the writer of these fine lines? 

In the previous issue, Thackeray’s death 
had been recorded with obvious sorrow and 
in great sincerity. “ Though of late he had 
ceased to give other aid than suggestion and 
advice, he was a constant member of our 
council, and sat with us on the eighth day 
from that which has saddened England’s 
Christmas.” 


S.R. 


AMES YEOWELL (cxcv. 104, 174).—In 
Notes and Queries 2nd Series, Vols. III, 
IX, XI and XII in particular, are articles 
on William Oldys (1696-1761) which 
include a memoir, diary and an account of 
the London libraries. The articles were 
anonymous and were reprinted in a little 
volume the title page of which reads: “A 
Literary Antiquary. Memoir of William 
Oldys Esquire, Norroy King-at-Arms. To- 
gether with his diary, Choice Notes from 
his Adversaria, and an Account of the Lon- 
don Libraries: reprinted from ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ London. Printed by Spottiswoode 
and Co. New St. Square, 1862.” 

There is no name of author on title page 
or elsewhere, but in the British Museum 
catalogue the book is attributed to James 
Yeowell, and it is referred to as his in the 
*D.N.B.’ and by Sir Sidney Lee in his ‘ Life 
of Shakespeare.’ Can confirmation be found 
of the attribution to James Yeowell? He 
was an industrious and unassuming worker, 
and the subject was one which would have 
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interested him. He was at this time sub- 
editor of Notes and Queries, and the index 
regularly attributed articles to him. But 
why did he refrain from claiming the 
authorship of both of the articles, on Oldys, 
which give evidence of much reading and 
research, and of the book in which they 
were reprinted? 
A.C. E. 


ONGS ABOUT ‘SKITTLES.’—I am 
anxious to know the titles and full 
words of two songs, popular about the year 
1861. I know only one verse from each 
song. They evidently refer to Catherine 
Walters (‘ Skittles’; 1839-1920). 
1. In Liverpool in 9 gone by, 
For ha’pence and for victuals, 


A little girl by no means shy 
Was setting up the skittles. 


2. The pretty horse-breakers ride in the Row, 
And cause crowds to assemble wherever they go. 
But the one who is easily Queen of them all 
Is dainty Miss Skittles who holds us in thrall. 
I believe that the second song was sung at 
a Music Hall by E. W. Mackney, the 
comedian, billed as The Great Mackney. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


ANITY FAIR CARTOONS.—We have 
received a request for the name of the 
subject of the cartoon ‘The King’s Physi- 
cian’ by ‘Spy’ or ‘Ape’ (i.e. L. Ward 
or C. Pellegrini). We believe the cartoon 
was drawn near the end of last century. 
We have in our library ‘ Vanity Fair Album’ 
Series 1-10, 1869-1878, containing cartoons 
by these two artists but this particular one 
is not included. Can you help us either 
from your records or by an appeal through 
your magazine? 
ATTENTION RESEARCH SERVICE. 
Adelaide. 


*‘ A YLWIN’ AND ITS CHARACTERS.— 

Ir the World’s Classics edition of 
‘ Aylwin” are reproduced, in an appendix, 
two very interesting contributions of 
June 7th and August 2nd 1902 which 
Thomas St. E. Hake made to these columns 
regarding Rossetti, of whom he drew an 
engaging picture, James Orlando Watts, the 
uncle of Watts-Dunton, who appears in the 
novel as Philip Aylwin, and the originals 
of other characters to be found in it. Mr. 


Hake said that James Orlando Watts had 
two great passions, philology and occultism, 
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and that he ‘lived for many years the 
strangest kind of hermit life, surrounded by 
his books and old manuscripts’ in a house 
in Myddleton Square, Pentonville. The 
story told by Mr. Hake is a fascinating one. 
Where is the picture by H. T. Dunn of 
Rossetti reading his poems in the dining 
room at Cheyne Walk? During what period 
did J. O. Watts live in Myddleton Square, 
and at what number, and what was Mr. 
Hake’s address in Percy Circus in the days 
when he used to visit him there? Has a 
portrait of J. O. Watts been drawn by any 
other hand? 
' A.C.E, 


HALFPENNY ‘ TIMES.’—About 1884, 
‘The Times’ issued an abbreviated 
edition daily at the price of one halfpenny. 
How big was the paper, what was its title 
and what news did it usually contain? It 
ran for about one year: over what dates? 


E. 


EMUNERATION.—Between two _per- 
sons, perhaps a man and a boy, there 
was a question of the just payment for 
work done, and the employer said to the 
other, teasingly: ‘It’s you that ought to pay 
me, for keeping you out of mischief.’ Or, 
less likely, it was the employed person who 
said to the other: ‘I ought to pay you for 
the pleasure I have taken in the work.’ Of 
whom was the story told? 


FRANCES PRICE. 


O RIGINS AND EXPLANATIONS 
DESIRED.— 
1. The tune the old cow died of. 
2. He looked like a dying duck in 4 
thunderstorm. 
3. He looked like a boiled owl. 


BARRACKS MASTERS.—A mural tablet 

removed from the church of §. 
Matthew, Deansgate, Manchester, records 
the death of a “Barracks Master.” What 
was a Barracks Master; what grades of this 
office were there, and what were his duties? 
His death was stated to be due to the 
strain caused by the Peterloo Massacre. Was 
this death recorded as attributable to the 
disaster? 

JOHN BLACKLEY. 
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THE GARENCIERES FAMILY (cxciv. 

216, 283; cxcvii. 4, 62, 85, 108).—Theo- 
philus Garenciéres, B.A., was instituted to 
the living of Brampton, Cumberland, vacant 
by the death of Richard Culcheth, on the 
presentation of Charles Earl of Carlisle, 28 
June 1714 (Bishop of Carlisle’s Reg.). 

The Bishop’s Transcripts of Brampton 
contain the following entries: 

Theophilus son of Theophilus and Eliza- 
beth Garencieres bap. August ye Ist 1715. 

Elizabeth daught. of Theophilus and 
Elizabeth Garencieres Baptd.: August ye 
13th 1716. 

Charletta daughter of Theophilus & 
Elizbth Garencieres born Octobr ye 10th 
and Baptd October ye 18th 1717. 

Solomon of Theophilus and Elizabeth 
Garencieres born Septt ye 21st & Baptd Oct 
ye 23d 1718. 

Charletta Daughtr. of Theophilus and 
— Garencieres buried Octr, ye 6th 
1718. 

_John Thomas, B.A., was instituted to the 
living of Brampton, vacant by the cession 
—— Garencieres on November 9 


C. Roy HupDESTON. 
AN 


EPITAPH (cxcevii. 43, ??).—An 
interesting contrast to this epitaph is 
to be found at North Hinksey Church, near 
Oxford, on a monument to William Fyn- 
more, “Fellow of S. Johns in Oxford, and 
Batcht. of Law, who in ye year of his 
age 87 and in ye year of Our Ld. 1646, 
when loyalty and ye church fainted, lay 
down and died.’ For the full inscription see 
Notes and Queries 12 S. I, 26, 298. 


P. J. FYNMORE. 


ANGELO'S FENCING-SCHOOL (cxcii. 

194; cxcvii. 42, 63).—We have a letter 
to forward to Mr. J. C. Courtland-Angelo if 
he will send us his address. 


Epitor, N. & Q. 


SOURCES WANTED (cxcvii. 63).—We 

blush to have asked for these sources. 
We have received many replies. Of course 
the first was Keats in ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes’ 
and the second is from ‘ Alice in Wonder- 


land.’ Ep. 


THE BAILY FAMILY OF THATCHAM 
AND LATER OF SPEEN AND OF 
NEWBURY ALL IN THE COUNTY 
OF BERKSHIRE. By L. G. H. Horton- 
Smith, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. (W. Thornley 
and Son, Leicester. Post free from the 
Author at 26 Rivercourt Road, Ravens- 
court Park, London, W. 6, for £2 3s. 6d.) 


FEW of our readers can but be aware that 
the veteran author of this elaborate 
work, running to nearly 400 pages, is one of 
our most enthusiastic and tireless genea- 
logists, whose contributions to his favourite 
study are spread widely, not only through 
our own pages, but through the pages of 
numerous other literary and archaeological 
journals open to such communications. 
Many of these communications, almost all 
dealing with families from which he is 
descended or with which he can claim some 
kinship, he has afterwards issued as 
brochures, as our review columns can bear 
witness. Now, at the age of eighty, his 
vigour undiminished, he gives us a complete 
account of the family of Baily, to which his 
mother belonged. Family tradition claims 
Walter Baily (15297-1593), a Dorset man, 
who became Regius Professor of Physic at 
Oxford and afterwards Physician in Ordinary 
to Queen Elizabeth, as its founder, but long 
and close research by Mr. Horton-Smith has 
quite failed to establish a descent towards 
which he naturally feels kindly disposed. 
The first ancestor he can really claim for 
the Thatcham family was one Richard Baily, 
a timber merchant in the village who also 
made those really fearsome weapons known 
as pikes, perhaps spoken of with rather too 
much levity in certain Parliamentary debates 
at the beginning of the recent War, when 
invasion seemed unpleasantly probable. This 
Richard, who married first in 1701 and died 
in 1753, achieved some prosperity, which was 
maintained by successors who were very 
faithful to little Thatcham and who improved 
upon the foundations he had laid. Whether 
or no they were akin to the Elizabethan 
Walter they had no reason to be ashamed 
of their own record, for in the fourth genera- 
tion from Richard they produced a very 
distinguished man in Francis Baily (1774- 
1844), who made a fortune as a stockbroker 
and retired in middle life to earn a wide 
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reputation as an astronomer and hold high 
office in many scientific societies: his calcula- 
tions of the earth’s density, his revision of 
the star catalogues, and the work he did in 
reforming The Nautical Almanac, are still 
reckoned to his credit. Since then they can 
claim such a different figure as Alfred Head 
Baily (1808-1884), a publisher, who founded 
Who’s Who in 1849, following in 1860 with 
the famous Baily’s Magazine of Sports and 
Pastimes. Other Bailys were eminent in 
various branches of science, medicine and 
law, while distinction has also come to a 
number of men, like our author and his 
brothers, who could only claim that their 
mothers belonged to the family. 

The main portion of the book consists of 
nine narrative chapters, in each of which are 
grouped side by side all the members of the 
nine generations that have succeeded from 
the original Richard, descendants through 
females being admitted equally with the 
men. This is rather a confusing arrange- 
ment, and destroys the sense of continuity 
we like to see in a family history, for distant 
cousins rub shoulders with distant cousins, 
whose immediate link with one another 
consists only in the rather arbitrary one of 
common descent fixed by the author. To 
follow the actual lines of descent we are 
compelled to dodge backwards and forwards 
in a volume where cross references are not 
paged. It is true that there follows a tabular 
pedigree intended to assist us, but as it 
extends literally over some twenty-seven 
pages it can hardly be visualised as a whole, 
itself requiring constant reference to and fro. 
It should be stated that the narrative chapters 
give very full particulars of every individual, 
as far as known, in some cases at almost 
biographical length, with liberal Addenda 
and Appendices, and an index to surnames 
other than Baily. We must not omit to 
mention Miss Ann Louisa Baily (1817-1917), 
upon whom, as a centenarian, the founder of 
this journal would have looked with con- 
siderable suspicion. 

The scheme on which Mr. Horton-Smith 
has constructed his book will not satisfy 
every student of family history. But we each 
of us like our genealogical material served up 
in a different way, which we are quite 
convinced is the right way. We notice some 
misprints, a tendency to be discursive, and 
a general lack of ‘tightness’ in the com- 
position and arrangement. More stringency 
might have saved space without any loss of 


clarity. But the. main point is _ that 
Mr. Horton-Smith has placed all this material 
on record for future .generations who are 
interested in such things. ‘We congratulate 
him on achieving this object, in a volume 
which, with its many plates and its liberal 
— is certainly not dear at the price he 
asks. 


NELSON’S BAND OF BROTHERS, by 
Ludovic Kennedy (Odhams Press, Ltd, 
1951. 16s.). 


THs book is the work of a war-time 

officer in the Royal Navy whose love 
for his subject is undisguised. While the 
book makes excellent reading, it will not be 
wholly acceptable to historians and serious 
students because it lacks references, fails to 
indicate new materials, and repeats some 
old._blunders. There is so much that is good 
in the book that the absence of references, 
even if they had been grouped at the end, is 
truly lamentable, but for the general reader, 
Mr. Kennedy paints, on the whole, a very 
stirring picture of naval life during the ten 
years, 1795-1805, when Nelson played such 
a decisive part in Napoleon’s ultimate 
defeat. 

Nelson’s Band of Brothers—a term he 
coined himself—were the captains who 
served with him and whose names are 
almost as familiar to us as his own—Hardy, 
Berry, Foley, Fremantle, Saumarez, Miller, 
Ball, Hood, and so on. Each man played 
his part in this vital decade, and Mr. 
Kennedy treats us to character studies of 
these hard-fighting men; he gives us inti- 
mate pictures of their lives at home and 
afloat, snatches of gossip from their letters, 
and much else that may not be so readily 
found, or so pleasantly presented, elsewhere. 
The book is, in effect, a series of comple- 
mentary biographies with the actions and 
policies of Nelson, St. Vincent, Troubridge, 
and other leading characters used as a 
backcloth. 

Mr. Kennedy is an engaging story-teller 
able to describe naval battles with an extra- 
ordinary realism; he supplements this gift 
by diagrams of the Battles of the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, and end-papers 
with the Mediterranean, Baltic and Atlantic 
spheres of action. The portraits in the book 
are excellent, there is a short but efficient 
index, and at sixteen shillings for 350 pages 
there can be no complaint on the question 
of price, 
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